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N, E. FARMER. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES. 

A meeting of the friends of Agriculture from the 
different sections of the United States, was held, 
pursuant to public notice, in the Hall of the House 
of Representatives at Washington, on the 15th of 
December, 1841, when, 

On motion of the Hon. Dixon H. Lewis, of Ala- 
bama, the Hon. Janes M. Garnett, of Virginia, was 
appointed President of the meeting, and the Hon. | 
D. H. Lewis, of Alabama, Hon. Edmund Deberry, 
of North Carolina, Dr. James W. ‘Thompson, of 
Delaware, Joseph Gales, Esq., of the District of 
Columbia, Benj. V. French, Esq., of Massachusetts 
and James T. Gifford, Esq., of Illinois, were ap. | 
pointed Vice Presidents; and J. F. Callan, of the 
District of Columbia, and Robert E. Horner, of | 
New Jersey, were appvinted Secretaries. 

The President, having very ably and pointedly 
addressed the Convention, appointed the following 
Committee to present the Constitution of the Soci- | 
ety, viz: Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, of D. C., Hon. D. | 
H. Lewis, of Alabama, Hon. James A. Pearce, of | 
Maryland, Hon. Zadoc Casey, of Iilinois, Hon, G, 
M. Keim, of Pennsylvania, John Jones, Esq., of | 
Delaware, Peter Thatcher, Esq., of Massachusetts, | 
and C. F. Mercer, Esq., of Florida, who, after hav- 
ing retired for a few moments, reported the follow- 
ing Constitution, which was read and adopted : 





The style of this society shall be “ The Agricul- | 
tural Society of the United States.” {ts objects | 
shall be to improve the condition of American hus- 
bandry,and from its central position to serve as a | 
medium of communication and of action with other | 
agricultural societies throughout the Union, 

Article 1. This society shall consist of such mem- | 


consisting of five members, three of whom shall 
constitute a quorum. 
4rt. 6. The President, and in his absence, one 


of the Vice Presidents, shall preside at all meet- 
.ings of the society. 


By the concurrence of the 
Board of Control, he may call special meetings of 
the society, giving public notice thereof by adver- 
tisement, at least three weeks before said meeting. 
He shall draw ali drafts on the treasurer for monies 
paid out, which drafts shall be countersigned by 
the Recording Secretary; and the treasurer shall 
at the next annual meetin make a full statement 
of all receipts and expenditures, setting forth as 


_ Well the items as the ammyst thereof. 


Art. 7. The Vice Presidents of the S.ates of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, and 


of the District of Columbia, shall be, ex-officio, 


members of tle Board of Control. provided no act 
shall be done by said Board without the presence 
of a quoruin of the original. Board. 

Irt. 8. The Recording Secretary shall keep a 
full record of all the proceedings of the Society, 
and supervise the publication of them as may be di- 
rected. 

“rt. 9. The Corresponding Secretary may be 
ene of the five members constituting the Board of 


Control, and in addition toconducting all the cor- 


respondence of the Society, shail keep a record of 
all expenditures ordered by said Board, and, in 
short, perform for said Board al]-the purposes of a 
secretary, and shall receive such compensation 
therefore as said Board, with -the cousent of the 
President, may allow. 

Art. 10, The Board of Control] shall consist of 
five inembers, living in, or ata convenient distance 
from this city, who shall perform all the executive 
duties necessary to the purposes of the Socicty, 
not specifically assigned to other officers. They 
shall avail themselves of all the means in their 


| award the same, which judges shall not only as- 
sign their preferences, but shal! draw up a detailed 
report of their several examinations, setting forth 
fully a description of the articles or animals ad- 
judged, and the grounds upon which.their prefer- 
ences are awarded. 

Art. V2. It shall further be the duty éf the Board 
of Control, when they think it expedient, to procure 
a mode! of such inplements and machinery as may 
have received a premium, to be kept in some suita- 
ble and convenient plice, selected as an agricultu- 
ral repertory, for the inspection of the public, and 
particularly of members of the Society. 

rt. 13. The said Board may also award pre- 
miume for prize essays, to be read before the Sv- 
ciety, for well conducted and well reported experi. 
ments in agriculture, having reference in the same 
to the prevailing agricultural productions of the 
different sections of the Union. 

Art. 14. The said Board shal! give due notice 
by advertisement, of the time and place of such ex- 
hibitions, the premiums to be awarded, and the 
committee by whom they are to be awarded, and 
fur the expense attending the discharge of the du- 
lies herein imposed, they shall draw requisitions on 
the President, setting forth, severally, the items of 
expeuse, which requisitions shall be recorded by 
the Recording Secretary ; and the President, if he 
approves the same, shall thereupon issue his draft 
on the Treasurer for the amount. 

frt. 15. The said Board shall also be instructed 
|to make efforts to obtain funds for the establish- 
ment of an agricultural school in the District of 
Columbia, and appurtenant thereto, a course of 
public lectures on Agriculture, Chemistry, Botany, 
Mineralogy, Geology and Entomology, as apprapri- 
ate sciences to the great business of ayriculture, 
) which, with the buildings and iinprovements thereon, 
shall, in the language of Smithson, be set apart 








bers as shall, at the formation of the same, sign the | power to become acquainted with the agriculture | forever “as an establishment for the increase and 


Constitution, and pay to the treasurer two dollars, | 
and one dollar annually thereafter as long as they 
shall continue me:nbers. 


of foreign countries, and through: such-aid as they 
may be able to receive from our diplomatic agents 


abroad, as well as our consuls, shall, if consistent 


diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


Art. 16. The Board of Centrol shail procure an 
appropriate seal for the Society, to be attached to 


Art. 2. Any citizen of the United States may | with the pecuniary means of the Society, introduce | diplomas or other documents or instruments which 


become a member of this society by paying the | 
fees required for membership. 

Art. 3. Any agricultural society in the United | 
States shall become an auxiliary society upon pry- | 


and each auxiliary society shall receive no less 
than five printed copies of the annual proceedings 
of this society, and shall also be represented by 
such delegate or delegates as they may appoint to 
the annual meetings of this society, and on all 
questions to be decided by the society, such delega- 
tion shall be entitled to ten votes. 

4rt.4. Any person paying to the treasurer ten 
dollars, shall receive a diploma of membership for 
life. 

Art. 5. ‘The officers of this society shall consist 





from abroad whatever they may think materially 
calculated to improve the agriculture of this coun- 
try, whether it consists of information as to new 


inay be issued to honorary members or other per- 
sons, under the direction of the Society. They 
shall fill all vacancies that may occur by death, re- 





and improved modes of culture, seeds, plants, addi: | signation or otherwise, either in their own body, or 
ing to the treasurer the sum of ten dollars, upon | tional articles of cultivation, agricultural imple- | the list of the officers, to continue until the next 
application, and five dollars annually thereafter ;|ments, or domestic animals; the disposition of | general meeting. 


which shall be maue at the first annual meeting of 
the Society. 

Art. 11. The Board of Control shall. also use the 
necessary means of having a large exhibition, at 


each annual meeting, of improved agricultural im- | 
plements and machinery, with a full and public trial 
of the same ; of improved stocks of all kinds, and | 


particularly of inviting the exhibition of such ani- 
mals as have taken premiums at other agricultural 
shows, with the view of testing the superiority of 
prize animals themselves; also, of the different 





Irt. 17. In further aid of the purpose of this so- 
ciety, the said Board sha!! invite some suitable per- 
son to establish an agric.itural publication in this 
city, and shall also pétition Congress for the incor- 
poration of this society. 

rt. 18. The first general meeting of this Soci- 
ety shal! be in the city of Washington, on the first 


| Wednesday in May next, and thereafter at such 


times as the Society may direct. 
rt. 19. All moneys paid to the treasurer either 


of one President, one Vice President from each | breeds of animals, for the purpose of comparing the | for subscriptions or as donations to the Society, 
State and Territory, and one from the District of | advantages of each, They shall affix to such ex- | shall be deposited to the Soviety’s credit, in such 


Columbia, a Recording 
Secretary and Treasurer, and a Board of Control, 


Secretary, a Corresponding | hibitions such premiums as they shall adjudge suita-| bank or institution as the Board of Control may di- 
ible, appointing such judges as they may select, to! rect, and can only be withdrawn upon the requisi- 
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tion of the President or acting President, connter- 
signed by the Secretary and Treasurer. | 
Art, 20, This Constitution shall be amended only | 
by a vote of two thirds of all the members present , 
atan annual meeting of the Society—but the Board | 


NEW ENGLAND FARM 


French; Connecticut, Eli Ives; R. Island, Gov. 
Fenner; Vermont, Wm. Jarvis; New York, C. N. 
Bement; New Jersey, C. S. Green; Pennsylvania, 
Geo. E. Kein; Delaware, J. W. Thompson; Mary- 
land, Thos. Emory ; Virginia, Edmund Ruffin; N. 


of Control may, by the aid of the President, estab- | Carolina, Edmund Deberry; S. Carolina, Wade 


lish any needful by-laws for the better order of the | 


Society, not incompatible with this Constitution— 
which by-laws may at any time be amended by a 
majority of the Society present. 

/Irt. 21. Elections for al! officers of the Society 
shall be held by ballot at every genera) meeting 


Hampton; Georgia, W. Lumpkin; Alabama, Dix- 
_on H. Lewis; Louisianr, Alex. Mouton; Arkansas, 
' Archibald Yell; Tennessee, F. H. Gordon; Mis- 
| sissippi, M. W. Phillips ; Kentucky, Chilton Allen ; 

Missouri, Lewis F. Linn; Illinois, A. W. Snyder ; 
| Indiana, Solon Robinson ; Michigan, Isaac E. Ca- 


thereof—but until an election at the general meet-| ry; Ohio, John Hastings; District of Columbia, 


ing in May next, the following persons shall be a'| 


committee to appoint the officers herein before 
mentioned, and to make publication of the same in 
ten days from this time. 


On motion, J. 8, Skinner, Esq., Hon. D. H. Lew- 
is, and Hon. H. L.. Ellsworth were appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the chairman and solicit a copy 


of his address for publication. 


On motion of Mr Torry, of Mass., it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Board of Control of the Soci- 
ety be instructed to presenta petition to the pre- 
sent Congress of the United States to set apart the 
Smithsonian bequest for the purpose of carrying 
out the objects of the Society. 


The Hon. Levi Woodbury, of New Hampshire, 
Hon. Lewis F. Linn, of Missouri, Hon. Wm. C. 
Rives, of Virginia, Huon. Wm. C. Johnson of Mary- 
land, Hon, D. H. Lewis, of Alabama, Hom John 
Ilastings, of Ohio, Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, ef: the 
District of Columbia, John S. Skinner, Esq., of the 
District of Columbia, and J. F. Callan, of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, were appointed a committee to 
select the officers of the Seciety provided for in the 
Constitution, to serve until the regular election in 
May next, 

On motion, it was 

Ordered, That subscription papers be left with 
the Secretary of the Senate, the Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, the Librarian of Congress, and 
with the Secretaries of this mecting, where per- 
sons desirous of becoming members may enrol their 
names. 

Ordered, That the proceedings of this meeting 
be published in all the newspapers of the District. 

And the Convention adjourned. 


J. F. Cauuan, eee, 
R. FE. Horner, § 


The Committee, appointed by the Agricultural 
Society of the United States to select the Officers 
of the Society to serve until the first general meet- 
ing and exhibition on the 4th day-of May next, 
have met, and do hereby recommendsand report the 
following gentlemen to fill the offic®s annexed to 
their respective names. ‘The Recording Secretary 
is requested to publish the list, and give special in- 
formation to each individual of his selection. 

Levi Woopgory, 
Chairman, for the Committee. 


President—James M. Garnerr. 
Corresponding Secretary—John 8. Skinner. 
Recording Secretary—John F. Callan. 
Treasurer—Edward Dyer. 

Board of Control—Levi Woodbury, Elisha Whit- 
tlesey, Alexander Hunter, John A. Smith, W. J. 
Stone. 

Vice Presidents—Maine, George Evans; New 


H. L. Ellsworth ; Florida, R. W. Williams; Iowa, 
'Timothy Davis ; Wisconsin, Henry Dodge. 

The Vice Presidents of Virginia, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, are 
ex-officio members of the Board of Control. 


PHYSICAL DEBILITY OF AMERICAN WO- 
MEN. 
Extracts from Miss Beecher’s Treatise on Domestic 
Economy. 

But the second, and still greater difficulty, pecu- 
liar to American women is, a delicacy of constitu- 
tion, which renders them early victims to disease 
and decay. 

The fact that the women of this country are 
unusually subject to disease, and that their beauty 
and youthfulness is of shorter continuance than 
that of the women of other nations, is one which 
always attracts the attention of foreigners, while 
medical men and philanthropists are constantly 
giving fearful monitions as to the extent and alarm- 
ing increase of this evi]. Investigations make it 
evident that a large proportion of young ladies 
from the wealthier classes have the incipient stages 
of curvature of the spine, one of the most sure and 
fruitful causes of future disease and decay. The 
writer has heard medical men, who have made ex- 
tensive inquiries, say, that probably one in every 
six of the young women at boarding schools, are 
affected in this way, while many other. indications 
of disease and debility exist, in cases where this 
particular evil cannot be detected. 

In consequence of this enfeebled state of their 
constitutions, induced by a neglect of their physi- 
cal education, as soon as (they are called to the re- 
sponsibilities and trials of domestic life, their con- 
stitution fails, and their whole life is rendered a 
burden.. For no person can enjoy existence, when 
disease throws a dark cloud over the mind, and inca- 
pacitates her for the proper discharge of every duty. 

It would seem as if the primeval curse, that has 
written the doom of pain and sorrow on one period 
of a young mother’s life, in. this country had been 
extended over all; so that the hour never arrives 
when “she forgetteth her sorrow for joy that aman 
is born into the world.” Many a mother will testi- 
fy, with shuddering, that the most exquisite suffer- 
ings she ever endured, were not those appointed 
by Nature, but those which, for week after week, 
have worn down health and spirits, when nourish- 
ing her child. And medical men teach us that 
this, in most cases, results from a debility of con- 
stitution consequent on the mismanagement of ear- 
ly life. And so frequent and so mournful are these 


of the female constitution, that the writer has re- 
peatedly heard mothers say, that they had wept 
tears of bitterness over their infant daughters, at 





Hampshire, Isanc Hill ; Massachusetts, B. V. 


the thought of the sufferings which they were des- 


and the other distresses that result from the failure | 





tined to undergo ; while they cherished the deci- 
ded wish that these daughters should never marry. 
At the same time, many a reflecting young woman 
is looking to her future prospects with very-differ- 
ent feelings and hopes from those which Provi- 
dence designed. 

American women are exposed to a far greater 
amount of intellectual and mora! excitement than 
those of any other land. Of course, in order to 
escape the danger resulting from this,a greater 
amount of exercise in the fresh air, and all those 
methods which strengthen the constitution, are im- 
periously required. 

But instead of this, it will be found that, owing 
to the climate and customs of this nation, there 
are no women who secure so little of this healthful 
and protecting regimen. Walking, and riding, 
and gardening, in the open air, are practiced by 
the women of other lands, to a far greater extent, 
than by American females. Most English women, 
in the wealthier classes, are able to walk six and 
eight miles on a stretch, without oppressive fatigue ; 
and when they visit this country, always express 
their surprise at the inactive habit? of American 
ladies. In England, the regular daiiy exercise, in 
the open air is very commonly required by the 
mother, as a part of daily duty, and is sought by 
young women as an enjoyment. In consequence 
of a different physical training, English women, in 
those circles that enjoy competency, present an 
appearance which always strikes American gentle- 
men as a contrast to what they see at home. An 
English mother, at thirty or thirtyfive, is in the full 
bloom of perfected womanhood ; as fresh and health- 
ful as her daughters, But where are the Ameri- 
can mothers who can reach this period unfaded 
and unworn? In America, young ladies in the 
wealthier classes, are.sent to school from early 
childhood ; and neither parents nor teachers make 
ita definite- object to secure a proper amcunt of 
fresh air and exercise, to counterbalance this intel- 
lectual taxation. As soon as they pass their school 
days, dressing, visiting, evening parties, and stimu- 
lating amusements, take the place of study, while 
the most unhealthful modes of dress add to the 
physical exposures. To make mor ag calls, or 
do a little-shopping, is all that can be called their 
exercise in the fresh air; and this, compared to 
what is needed, is absolutely nothing, and on some 
accounts is worse than nothing. In consequence 
of these, and other evils, that will be pointed out 
more at large in the following pages, the young 
women of America grow up with such a delicacy 
of constitution, that probably eight out of ten be. 
come subjects of disease either before or as soon 
as they are called to the responsibilities of domes- 
tic life. 


Want of Employment and Care, a cause of Debility. 


“Inactivity of intellect and of feeling (says Dr. 
|.Combe,) is a very frequent predisposing cause of 
every form of nervous disease. For demonstrative 
evidence of this position, we have only to look at 
the numerous victims to be found among persons 
who have no call to exertion in gaining the means 
of subsistence, and no objects of interest on which 
to exercise: their mental faculties, and who conse- 
quently sink into a state of mental sloth and ner- 
vous weakness. If we look abroad upon society, 
we shall find innumerable examples of mental and 
nervous debility from this cause. When a person 


of some mental capacity is confined for a long time 
to an unvarying round of employnient, which af- 
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fords neither scope nor stimulus for one half of his 
faculties, and, from want of education or society, 
has no external resources ; his mental powers, for 
want of exercise, become blunted, and his percep- 
tions slow and dull. The intellect and feelings, 
not being provided with interests external to them- 
selves, must either become inactive and weak, or 
work upon themselves and become diseased.” 


The Benefits of Laughter. 


Another resource for family amusement, is the 
various games that are played by children, and in 
which the joining of older members of the family is 
always a great advantage to both parties. All 
medical men unite in declaring, that nothing is 
more beneficial to health than hearty laughter; 
and surely our benevolent Creator would not have 
provided risibles, and made ita source of health 
and enjoyment to use them, and then have made it 
asinsotodo. There has been a tendency to as- 
ceticism on this subject, which needs to be remov- 
ed. Such commands as forbid foolish laughing 
and jesting, “which are not convenient,” and which 
forbid all idle words and vain conversation, cannot 
apply to any thing but what is foolish, vain and 
useless. But jokes, laughter and sports, when | 
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and give immediately a cathartic ball, composed of 
sulphur, copperas, and nitre, in the proportions of 
three of sulphur to two of copperas and one of ni- 
tre; the ball as large as a pullet’s egg. ‘Then 
give freely a strong solution of glauber salts—as 
much as the horse will drink for two or three days, 
and the cure will be complete. The forage given 
after the symptoms appear, should be, of course the 
lightest and most cooling kind ; such, for instance, 
as cornfodder and chopped straw, with a few oats, 
&c. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


OLD THINGS. 

Mr Epiror—Perhaps the following remarks 
may be like an old almanac, entirely out of season, | 
hut if any one can profit by a perusal of them, I 
shall be satisfied. 

Theoretical persons are apt to condemn the con- 
duct of their fathers in the management of their | 
farms. Although much may justly be condemned, | 
yet I ain fully persuaded that very much may be | 
learned. These remarks have been elicited by 
recollections of some of my father’s notions on} 
farming. Although destitute of scientific attain-| 
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A quantity of muck was likewise hauled on a 
piece of sandy mowing land soon after haying, and 
spread. ‘There was a decided improvement in the 
cropthe next year. ‘I he herdsgrass grew remarka- 
bly stout, but not so thick at the bottom. 

It was in this way that my father from a poor 
young man, rendered himself an independent far- 
mer. This muck heap was with him the regulator 


‘of the market, for if hay brought a good price, he 


could sell it without seriously impairing the fertility 


, of his farm, and if stock was the most profitable to 


sell, he always had some on hand for the market. 


/T am aware that old things may not be so welcome 
to the readers of this go ahead generation as some- 
thing new; but lam quite sure that if we would 
| combine the new withthe 


old, much greater pro- 
grees would be made in agriculture. The more I 
examine farming as a’ science, the more I am con- 
vinced that scientific furming consists in the appli- 
cation of very simple principles within the reach of 
every individual. AGRICOLA. 


HINTS FOR THE SEASON. 


Winter is now upon us—and the farmer muet 
be vigilant to secure what he has gained by the 


used in sucha degree as tends only to promote | ments, he possessed a shrewdness of character and | labor of summer. Flocke and herds need close 


health, social feelings, and happiness, are neither 
vain, foolish, nor “not convenient.” It is the ex- 
cess of these things, and not the moderate use of | 
them, that Scripture forbids. The prevailing tem- 

per of the mind, should be cheerful, yet serious; | 
but there are times, when relaxation and laughter | 
are proper for all. There is nothing better for 


a close power of observation that enabled him to) 
hundred dollars to his real estate annually. But | 
what [ wish to notice at present is, his ‘method of | 
replenishing his barnyafd with materials for ms-4 
nure. Soon after haying, when a neighboring | 
swamp which he called his gold mine became suffi- | 


attention, or they will soon lose much that has 


|}carry on his farm in such a way as to add several | been gained by a half year’s care. 


Animals thrive rapidly in warm weather ;—this 
thriving may be continued through winter, by crea- 
ting artificially the advantages of summer ;—for in- 
stance, 

The green and succulent food of summer is imi- 


this end, than that parents and older persons should | ciently dry for digging, he would take us boys| tated by feeding roots copiously ; 


join in the sports of childhood. Mature minds can 
always make such sports more entertaining to| 
children, and can exert a healthful moral influence 
over their minds ; and, atthe same time, can gain | 
exercise and amusement for themselves. How la- 
inentable, that so many fathers, who could be thus | 
useful and happy with their children, throw away 
such opportunities, and wear out soul and body in 
the pursuit of gain or fame! 


DISEASE AMONG HORSES. 


There isa strange disease prevalent amongst 
horses, particularly team horses, in this vicinity 
and we apprehend the evil is extended. Some) 
whole teams are affected, and many valuable horses | 
have died. As it is not known what the disease 
is, no particular remedy can be applied. When 
taken, there is a stiffness of the joints, followed by 
swelled limbs, body and head, and some are blind. 
— Bellows Falls Gaz. 


A correspondent of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
writes— 





Mr Epirer—I am induced froma fondness for 
that noble animal, the horse, to give you for publi- 
cation, a recipe, which was found eminently suc- 
cessful last year, at the South, in curing the disease 
then prevalent amongst the horses there; which, I 
find, has recently made its appearance here also, 
killing already many valuable horses in this city. 

The disease is not described in veterinary books, 
but itis highly infectious, and fatal if negected. 
The symptoms are swelling of the legs, inflamma- 
tion and weeping of the eyes, a good deal of fever, 
and sometimes a running of the nose. 

if attended to in time, it readily yields to the 
following treatment, viz:—Bleed the horse freely 
inthe neck, mouth, or nose; I prefer the latter ; 





with a hired man to a spot a few yards from the 
bank, and commence digging a trench parallel to'| 
the said bank, and throwing the muck in a ridge 
towards it. By this process the muck was drained 
and dried, 

Now it is well known that muck contains carbo- | 
nic acid in too great abundance for immediate ap- 
plication to the soil; but by this process, much of 
itescapes in drying. From 50 to 100 loads were 
thrown up ata trifling expense in a single day. 
As soon asthe ground became frozen he would 
set us to work hauling it into the barnyard where 
was a reservoir sufficient to hold 300 loads, where 
it laid until the next year, till it became saturated 
with the salt from the neighboring manure heaps. 
Now by these steps, lime was hardly necessary to 
neutralize the acid, for by the time it was ready to 
be applied as manure, it was entirely free from it. | 
Another advantage arose from the division of labor. 
For while draining the ditch we were kept shovel- 
ling without the intermission of setting carts, be- 
sides when ready to haul in the fall, it was so light 
that a cart could soon be filled, and what without 
draining would aaye required two yoke, would now 
be hastily accomplished with one. 

I have another recollection in regard to the ap- 
plication of muck directly from the swamp. ‘There 
was in the neighborhood of this swamp a-barren 
sand hill which would not produce any thing but 
sheepsortel. A quantity of muck at the rate, as 
near as I can recollect, of 60 or 70 loads to the 
acre, was hauled on this hill in the month of Au- 
gust, sud spread so it became dry enough to burn, 
and as soon as the rain came it slacked. It was 
then plowed in, and-planted carly the next spring 
with potatoes, and such potatoes to cook you never 
saw: their only fault was, they were too mealy to 
hold together when boiling. 








| duce the flesh of an animal. 


The comfort of summer may in degree be con- 
ferred by having good stables and other shelters ; 

And other things may add materially to these, 
as the frequent salting of fuod; the free use of 
good litter; and constant supply of pure fresh wa- 
ter ; 

To feed an animal on dry food exclusively, 
would be like feeding a man on dry Indian meal, 
whith’ would be rather hard ; 

To deprive it of shelter, would be like making 
aman sleep inthe snow-drift, wnich would be rath- 
er cold ; 

And to deprive a nian of drink and condiment, 
he would think was short allowance. All would 
have a tendency to thin off -his flesh; and what 
would reduce the flesh of a man, would tend to re- 
A want-of comfort 
is a waste of flesh. 

Horses that have run to grass all the past sea- 
son, should not be kept on dry hay and grain; the 
danger of disease, so common at this seasun, would 
be greatly lessened, if they hada liberal supply ef 
roots. They soon Jearn to eat all kinds. 

Be very careful not to waste fodder—have good 
racks and feeding troughs. 


Chop up cornstalkg tinely for cattle ; the body of 
the stalks, usually Wasted, is the richest part. If 
Wm. Webb, of Delaware, can make 1000 Ibs. of 
sugar from an acre of cornstalks, after the leaves 
are stripped off, such rich and sugaty fodder should 
not be thrown away. Salt it and mea! it, and they 
will soon eat it. 

Straw or coarse hay, sprinkled with brine, is 
readily eaten by cattle, and the salt does them 
good. 

Repair broken tools. Thresh your grain before 
the rats eat it.—Vew Genesee Far. 
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Forthe N. E. Farmer. 
MUCK, &c. 

Mr Eviron—At the earnest solicitation of your 
correspondent, “J. H. D.,” [ will give you some of 
my experience with the use of muek. It 
four years since I commenced the use of it, and 
from the crops that T have obtained where it was 
properly applied, I think it musi*be of great value. 


The first season I planted a piece of potatoes , 
‘grees of decay which the vegetable matters have. 


containing 82 rods, manured with 19 loads of com- 
post formed of muck, taken from a swamp the sum- 
mer previous, and mixed in the month of April 
with manure from my sheep pens, probably about 
four Joads of manare to five of muck. Fermenta- 
tion soon commenced, and the heap was once turn- 
ed. Produce from the 82 rods, 340 bushels. The 
next season the same ground was sown to ruta ba- 
gas, dressed witlt eleven loads of compost, similar 
to that used te previous year: produce, 505 bush- 
els. I also planted one piece with potatoes, using 
muck ina raw stale, without any apparent benefit. 
The last seasonT planted one acre to corn, manured 
with 20 loads, manufactured by my hogs from muck, 
brakes, &c.; produce 75 bushels. 

I have also used considerable on grass ground, 
which [ spread in the fall, apparently with good 
effect. Fron what experience [| have had with 
muck, [ have come to the conclusion that it is more 
beneficial to mix it with manufe, or some other 
substance that will cause fermentation. 


In another part of the paper containing J. H. D.’s 


request, I notice an account of the destruction of 


the turnip cropin England. Having the last sea- 
eon lost my ruta baga crop by the same means, I 
have tried (> ifivestigate the cause of the maggot, 
and have come to the conclusion that they were 
produced hy the manure. The land on which they 
were sown, had been in grass for several years 
previous to 1840, when it was broken up and plant- 
ed with potatoes, using very little manure. About 
the middle of June last, it was sown to ruta baga, 
having been dressed with a heavy coat of compost, 
formed of manure taken from the hog-pen, and 
path tekan fram under the hern, While the heen 
was fermenting, it was infested with swarms of 
small flies, which I have no doubt were depositing 
their eggs, which produced the maggot. I think 
the evil might have been avoided had the compost 
been prepared earlier in the season, or of materials 
less attractive to the fly. 

As you have called for help, if you think the 
above will be of any service, it is at your disposal. 

Respectfully, yours, 
EBENEZER SMITH. 

Middlfield, Dec. 22d, 1841. 

Meaning of the term Mucx.—We find this word 
hearing different significations, not merely m differ- 
ent sections of the country, bat also in different 


is now 
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kinds, namely, the leafy matters taken from some 
| wet hole; and also peat earth, swamp muck, peat 
and the like—but we exclude the last, that is, the 


| 


‘heavy earthy matters. which are’ sometimes desig- | 
} > | 


_nated by that name. 

The word; as we use it, embraces substances 
that are very unequal in value as manures. ‘Ihe 
inequality may arise from the different properties 
of the trees which originally covered the swamp 
and its surrounding uplands ; from the different de- 


‘undergone, and from the peculiar properties of the 
' waters which ooze up from below and impart of 
their properties to the muck or peat. No one 
‘should infer that because A. finds the peat or 
‘muck from his wet meadow, swamp or muck hole 
very valuable, that therefore B. will find the mat- 
iters which compose his low lands equally good. 
| Tlie fair prestmption is, that if these matters are 
' found, when skilfully used, of service on one farm, 
| that itis worth one’s while to ascertain by fair ex- 
periment, whether similar matters on another farm 
are not well worth using there also. 


they would render them more valuable by describ- 
ing as accurately as they can, the appearance of 
the muck, its color, its tendency to pulverize or be- 
come fine under the action of the sun or of frost, 
its degree of decay, its freedom from fibrous roots, 
or its fulness of such roots; by telling also the 
| kind of wood which is found imbedded in the muck ; 
the kind of earth which surrounds the muck hole or 
swamp, the nature of the bed on which the muck 





|rests, and whether the waters running from the 
|ineadow deposite any mineral substance. When 
| these things are described, the description helps 
ther farmers to means of judging whether they 
| have on their premises an article like the one de- 
| scribed. 

| The success of Mr Smith, as related in the com- 
| munication above, is certainly uncommon, and is a 
| Valuable testimony to the worth of his muck. Near- 
ly 630 bushels of potatoes and 1000 of ruta bagas 
| per acre, are extraordinary crops. 

| Not less valuable is the remark that in a raw 
| state, (by which we infer its state when first taken 
| from its bed—unfrozen—undried)—not less valua- 
| ble is his remark that in this state it produces no 
Soong The great difficulty has generally been 
' that farmers have applied muck before it has lost 
the acidity (sourness) which belongs to it when it 
is first dug. Perhaps however, the gentleman 
| means that he used it unmixed with any manure, 
jand found itof little value. If so his experience 
|is valuable. All experience, or nearly all, makes 
jmuck worth more for forming compost, than for use 
jin an unmixed state. 

| From some experience and more observation, 


| we have for some time believed that strong ma- 


{0 


|nures from the barn-yard orthe hog-yard, oftener | 


| 
| 


} 
| 





When farmers give details of their experiments, | 


| 
| 
} 


counties and neighborhoods of our own State.) produce luxuriant foliage, worms and rot, in the 
Some apply it exclusively to decayed vegetable ruta baga, than they do large and fair roots. We 
matters, mostly leaves found in some moist or wet | have little doubt that Mr Smith is correct in as- 
hole, and having no fibrous roots among it, and no | cribing the existence of the worms to the kind of 
tenacity. Others include in the term, peat in all | inunure used, It is possible that by the earlier 
its different degrees of solidity and firmness—and mixing of his heap he may avoid the evil, but we 
others still apply it even to matters taken from | should only expect him to lessen it, not remove it— 
low junds which are wet and heavy and which re- | while he has so much hog manure in the composi- 
main rather heavy after freezing and drying. As | tion applied. 

& necessary consequence from this, the term is of-| Wethank Mr Smith forthis “help,” and shall 
ten made to convey to many readers, ideas which | be grateful for more favors of like kind.--Ep. N. E. F. 
the writer of the word had no intention of convey- 

ing. Our use of it makes it include the first two | 











Do ’nt your harnesses want oiling ? 
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From the Journal of the English Agricultural Society. 


TURNIPS. 


Proper distance for the Plants.—Swede turnips 
with dung are sown upon drills of the width of 27 
inches from centre to centre; and white turnips on 
drills from 28 to 30 inches ; with bone manure, 
and for spring food, a width of 26 inches is suffi- 
cient. The quantity of seed used is 2 Ibs. of 
white, and 3 lbs. of swedish per acre. For the 
purpose of clearing and working the land effectu- 
ally between the rows, it is of great importance 
that room enough be given for the action of the 
small plow and scaffler, and that the drills be per- 
fectly straight. In a district where such a breadth 
of turnips is cultivated, and which affords but few 
populous villages and towns to supply extra labo- 
rers, it is necessary that as much of this kind of 
work as possible be done by horsehociog, leaving 
to manual operation only the thinning of the plants 
and removing weeds from the top of the drill. The 
latter is light work, and-is performed with great 
quickness and dexterity by young women and boys 
who strike the hoe through the young plants ina 
way which, toa stranger to the process, conveys 
the idea of utter destruction, but is found to leave 
a sufficient number, and those the strongest, at very 
regular intervals. ‘To give room for a full crop, 
where land and other circumstances are favorable, 
swede turnips should be allowed an interval of 8 
inches between the plants in the row; and white 
turnips from 10 to 12, although on poor land, with 
late sowing, inferior manure, and for spring food, it 
will be prudent to leave them much closer. A 
large weight cannot be produced but from large 
bulbs, A moment’s consideration will show that 
the last inch in the diameter of a large turnip, will 
of itself be equal to several smali ones; even in 
this, however, a medium is.to be observed, for very 
large turnips, if not consumed early, do net stand 
long, -and are inferior in nutritious quality. 


The average Crop in Northumberland, (the North 
of England.)—It would not be safe to state the 
averayve produce of the district at more than 25 tons 
for swedes and 28 for white turnipc, hen cleared 
of top and root—although 40 tons have been grown, 
and 35 are not uncommon—but such large weights 
are only produced by an extra quantity of dung, 
which endangers the succeeding crop of corn by 
lodging, and consequently the grass seeds along 


| with it: of the latter, the kind which produces the 


largest bulk is the tankard, but from its shape and 
size it is so much above the ground that it is in- 
jured by the earliest frost, and it is therefore advi- 
sable to sow it only on such land, and in such 
quantity as is intended to be fed off by Christmas 
at latest. Next to it is the globe turnip, which, if 
the seed be raised from well selected plants, pre- 
serves a good shape and nutritious quality. Seve- 
ral varieties of the swedish kind and also of hy- 
brids are cultivated, each probably possessing 
properties which render them applicable to peculiar 
situations, but which it is unnecessary here to treat 
of in detail. 


Mode of Tillage.—The first operation upon tur- 
nip drills, so soon as the plants are of sufficient 
size to bear it, is to take the soil from the side of 
the drill with the small single-horse plow, by going 
along one side and returning on the other, which 
cuts down also any weeds that may have sprung 
up, and lays them in the hollow of the drill ; the 
plants are then thinned and the top of the drill 
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cleaned of weeds, which are also drawn into the 
hollow by hand-hoeing. Where bone dust has 
been used, it is recommended rather to thin the 
plants by pulling than by striking the hoe through 
them, as in that way Jess of the bone manure is 
drawn off from the roots of the turnips. After ten 
or twelve days, when the weeds have had time to 
wither and the plants have recovered their upright 
position, a scuffler is run along between the rows, 
stirring the soil which the little plow had laid 
there, and shaking the weeds with which it is mix- 
ed; the turnips are again hand-hoed, and after a 
while, unless a tendency to weeds renders another 
hoeing necessary, in whicly case the scuffler may 
be again applied, also, a double mould-board plow 
is run along, laying the soil back against the sides 
of the drill, but not so high as at all to cover up 
the bulb, which: would prevent the growth of the 
turnip. This is the finishing process, previous to 
which the little plow and scuffler will have been 
more-or-less frequently employed, as the tendency 
to weeds or an unkindly state-of the land from 
heavy rains or other causes, may render advisable. 
There is, however, great truth.in the common say 
ing, “the-more the irons are among the turnips, 
until the leaves begin to spread across the inter- 
vals between the rows, the better.’ even if there 
are no weeds to overcome, the turning back and 
forward of the soil, and the free admission of air, 
have a great effect in promoting the health and 
growth of the plants, 


Properties. of the Turnip affected by Soil and Cli- 
mate.—The superior feeding quality of the turnips 
in Northumberland and the counties north of Tweed 
has excited the surprise of agricuhturists froin Cam- 
bridge and other counties where good turnips are 
produced, but. which they say will not bring stock 
to maturity without adyentitious aid. This may 
arise froma combination of causes—the greater 
friability and loaminess of the soil, the larger size 
of the turnips and their more solid texture, from 
the greater moisture in general of the climate. 
They are certainly less subject to the ravages of 
the fly at the outset, and of mildew afterwards ; for 
though frequently attacked by the fly, they are 
seldom overcome by it. ‘Their success in this re- 
spect may be mainly ascribed to the vigor with 
which the plants generally come up in consequence 
of the mode of cultivation: pains are taken tohave 
the manure ina proper stage of fermentation, so 
that it may be spread -smoking tn the drills and 
covered-up immediately —a process (that of fermen- 
tation) which itis better should go on under the 
surface than above it, although in a crop hke tur- 
nips, where the object is to. produce an immediate 
effect, nothing being of so much importance to its 
success as a rapid and unchecked growth in the 
first stage, a more advanced stage of decomposition 
is necessary than in the case of wheat and- crops 
which continue for many months to draw their 
nourishment from the soi] and. the manure incorpo- 
rated with it. The Northumberland farmer places 
his manure, of whatever kind, in the situation 
where the plants must at once strike into it, and 
is the more delighted the greater difficulty he ex- 
periences in keeping up with hoeing them; while 
the mode of sowing, much used in the midland 


counties, upon a flat surface with a large portion | 


of the dung drawn to the top and left to the influ- 
ence of the sun and wind, fills him with astonish- 
ment. 





Do’nt forget to card the cows daily. 


MANNER OF SOWING GRASS SEED IN 
ENGLAND. 

Grass seeds are universally sown by a drill 
which lays them with great regularity, and avoids 
all the inconvenience and unequal distribution oc- 
casioned by unfavorable winds in sowing by hand. 
It is drawn by one horse, and attended by a man 
who drives the horse with reins while he walks 
behind.the machine and sees that all is going right. 
The horse walks in the furrow between the ridges, 
which keeps him ina straight course, and the ina- 
chine sows to the middle of the ridges on each side, 
being constructed to sow 12 or 15 feet, as may be 
required, and to deliver various quantities of seed, 
according to the amount per acre wished to be 
sown. All descriptions of seeds intended for sow- 
ing, are mixed thoroughly together by frequent 
turning on the granary floor before being carried 
| to the field and put into the machine. A man and 
| horse will easily sow 30 acres ina day on ridges 
| of 15 feet wide. Seeds sown upon wheat are com- 
|monly rolled and lightly harrowed ; those with bar- 


| 





RAL REG 


ISTER. 
‘his own offspring. Hens above the common size 
of their respective varieties, are by no means pre- 
ferable either as layers or setters. ‘The indica- 
tions of old age are paleness of the comb and gills, 
dullness of colour, a sort of stiffness in the down 
jand feathers, length and size of talons, and the 
; scales upon the legs becoming large and promi- 
nent. 


| Qualifications of a Poultry-keeper.—In extensive 
farms, there must always be a person that can be 
depended on, for the management of fowls, an of- 
| fice usnally entrusted to an elderly woman or a 
girl, ‘To acquit herself properly of this employ, 
she must be cleanly, careful, mild, patient, clever, 
| attentive and vigilant; when all these qualities are 
combined in her, she is a perfect treasure, and 
ought not to be parted with for slight cause. 

| Her first duty in coming into office, is to try to 
| render herself Jiked by the fowls the management 
}of which is entrusted to her, to maintain peace 
amongst them, to settle their quarrels, to make her- 
self acquainted with the peculiar disposition of 








ley are sown at the same time, 7. ¢., previons to the | each, to distinguish those that are not so shy, by 


j 


“| last turn with the harrow by which the seeds are | speaking to them in a language which they under- 
{ 


‘covered, a roller following to leave a simooth sur-| stand, and by evincing her affection for them by 
face. The seeds sown consist of a mixture of | earessing gestures. No one except the keeper 
red and white clover, a little trefoil, perennial rye | whom the fowls know, and the voice and sight of 
grass, and occasionally timothy or Italian rye grass | whom rejoiers them, must go into the hen house, 
and cocksfoot : in the portion intended for hay, a| for fear of searing or disturbing the hens in laying. 
Jarger quantity of red clover is introduced and less|'The inconvenience would be still greater, were a 


of some of the others: clover-hay is thought to be stranger to go and disturb them when they are 


Himproved fer horse feed by a mixture of rye grass, 
and it is more easily made. 

The drill for sowing grass seeds is an important 
improvement (by its equal distribution of the seed 
over the land, its capability of sowing in any wind, 
and its lightness, with which a marand horse can 
easily sow thirty acres a day,) over the old plan of 
sowing by hand, which was obstructed by wind 


much too thick and another destitute of plants, su 
as to leave a good deal of land unocoupied. It is 
not possible to ascertain-the fact with precision, 
but I do not hesitate to state an opinion, that land 
sown by such a machine will produce more hay, 
‘and graze a greater quantity of stock than that leit 
|in the patchy condition which follows the unequal 
| distribution of small seeds by the hand, subject al- 
| ways to the -filful inflnence of the winds. Corn 
| drills are not in general use, because the land is 
| well cleaned for tire turnip crop, and unless for the 
extirpation of -weeds, broad-cast sowmg produces 
mere corn, the Jand being more equally accessible 
by the roots, which draw nourtshment from all its 
parts ; whereas in drills they are clustered in nar- 
row rows, and the ears are Jess regularly exposed 
to the sum, especially if the drills lie from east to 
west, Rollers, scufflers, scarifiers, and other im- 
plements, are much the same as those» found in 
| other districts ; the double turnip drill with rollers, 
|sowing two rows at once, is universally used.— 


Jour, Eng. Agr. Soc. 








POULTRY. 


Signs of Health and Age in Fowls.—The health 
of fowls is observable inthe fresh and florid color 
of the comb, and the brightness and dryness of the 
eyes, the nostrils being free from any discharge, 
and the plumage of a healthy gloss. The most 
useful’ cock is generally a bold, but savage and 
active bird, cruel and destructive to his hens, in 
his fits of passion, if not well watched, and even to 





and rain, and where one patch would be found | 


sitting, or tending their chickens. 

The keeper should also know— 

1. That raisin stohes stop the laying of hens, 
and that during which time their use must be for- 
bade them. 

2. That very néurishing and slightly salted food 
are favorable to it. 

3. That the pip giving notice that the hens have 
experienced a dearth of water, or have drank some 
foul, she must, after making them undergo the oper- 
ation which is propet in this case, pay attention 
in giving them always plenty of good water, being 
careful to let them have it lakewarm in winter. 

4. That in a looseness occasioned by too moist 
food, she must give ‘hear that which is dry and 
rather astringent, 

5. That in costiveréss, it is useful to employ 
loosening food, such as*beet root, lettuce, &c. 

6. That in the itch, or other diseases of the skin, 
it is good to cool them with potherbs chopped up 
and mixed ‘with bran soaked in water, 

7. That when they have the gout, she is warned 
| to take more care of tle hen-house, 

8. That when the shells of the eggs are rather 
soft, it is because-they are rather inclined to turn 
fat. It is then proper to diminish their proportion ; 
it is also proper to mix up a little chalk in their 
| water, and to put alittle brick-dust in their victuals. 
| 9, In fine, that she must avoid giving them paste 
‘of bitter almonds destitute of oil, bitter almonds 
‘ard. 





being poison to them.—Boswell’s Poultry 
} — 
| 


Awife worth having.—Miss Charlotte Mitchell, 
of Georgia, was recently married ; and on her 
wedding day appeared dressed entirely in silk of 
her own manufacture—cap, gloves, stockings and 
| dress—equal to the best pongee. Ledies, do you 
hear that? Such a girl, says the Baltimore Re- 
publican, would be worth more to a young man 
just starting in the world, than a thousand dol- 
lar farm, and half a dozen pianos to boot. 
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SOCIETY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


This national Society has been formed. 
tion is given on another page of this paper. We must 
‘omit notice at present of many of its features. But there 
THE NEW YEAR | are one or two points which we will notice now. 
igh iat The government is, very judiciously, to be confided to 
We might comply with custom, and wish our readers a few oA oni ‘thesis ame te tielle ‘Wate seu other. 
= 7 ’ . 
and friends ‘a Happy New Year,” were not the yeara | Under any other errangement, nothing could be expect- 
few days old before we have an opportunity to speak. ‘ed but delays and inefficiency. But even now the pro- 
Sareea. ject will fail, unless the Board of Control shall be com- 
“ e i j ject will Tal, unless ne ion a 
ee as hind yest = sta | posed of men of ~ right Se B pon the erred - 
ve : ‘ ; Y | lection of these officers, hangs the question of life an 
is not on hand, foot up the books and adjust matters so death, or nearly that, with the Society. if these are 


me 
? Cc ¢ | : . . 

balay ee: come Seater we seee ees | prudent, economical, discreet and efficient men, all may 

the money whicn it comes. 


AYIYY WRLYGHIDANLTD WAMIRUEB, «= AGRICULTURAL 


REGISTER. 


AND HORTICULTURAL J 
Its Constitu- 








Bosroxs, Wrepnespay, January 5, 1842. 


igo well. If,on the contrary, they are hasty, extrava- 


Also, commencu keeping accurate aera f-m gant, and talkers rather than workers, the institution 
’ seived : aid i 2. Li se procure aj”. : . 
moneys vecsived and paid in 1062. Likewise p re | will become embarrassed and must die. Here is the 


book in which to keep a regular account of all work, all | grand point to be attended to by thore who are acting in 


ee. 
lls ‘this matter. This is what we wanted to say, tnd to say 


work be new, it will be-fuund convenient and profitable. | ‘te b : d : = th 
B eattl Uinerticinn tn temen Ter elian now. Itis important to be wise and cauliousin the 
» a ’ “ . ¥ 
ee ee ee ee Prins | choice of the Board of Control 
and summer use on the farm—fuel, fencing stuff, tools, | 


modes of culture, and all crops during the year. 


Should the Society flourish, and shoulda farm be cul- 
tivated under-its direction, we hope that measures will 
be taken there t» procure a thorough analysis of each 
variety of soiland subsoil upon the farm; and also of 
every common cultivated plant, and of every different 
manure. 

We have often felt the want of trustworthy tables, 
giving the chemical composition of every grain and its 
stalk—of every root that is used for food—of every 
thing in short that the agrieulturist cultivates as an im- 
portant crop ; and in addition to this, we have wanted to 
know what all the common manures are composed of. 
, Had we such tables, the question, and it is an important 
THE INSTITUTION OF PLOWING MATCHES— one, could be settled, whether chemistry can lead us 

JOHN PRINCE, ESQ., OF ROXBURY. | safely-to a wise and successful adaptation of manures to 

We know not when plowing matches were first insti- | particular crops) Such tables when. constructed, would 
tuted in England ; but the first in this country was held | be.sseful every where, if useful any where. 
in Pittsfield, Berkshire county, Mass., in 1817. While, | On-the proposed farm we hope that the chemical com- 
however, a county society was the first to put in practice position of the soil, of every thing applied to the soil, 
here this means of benefiting agriculture, we have little [na of every crop taken from the soil, will be ascertain- 
doubt that the publication by the State Society of its in-|ed. ‘To do this will require the services of the very 
tention in August, 1817, to have a plowing match at’ best chemist for a year or years; and, also, an experi- 
Brighton, in October following, suggested the ides to enced and competent man should direct alk the opera- 
the people in Berkshire, who held their cattle show ations in the field, and note the results. Nothing here 
week ortwo earlier. Before the officers of the State | should be left to conjecture. 

Society, this project was brought forward by John| We speak of thorough analyses, and emphasize the 
Prince, Esq. To him, more than to any other man, are | word; we do this because very fertile soils and some 
the farmers of the Commonwealth indgbted for whatever | that are almost barren, in some instances, are found to 
good has resulted from these contests.with the plow. | differ from each other but little in their composition 

Mr Prince aiso imported in 1517, the figst plow with @| We have heard that soil from the fertile banks. of the 
cast iron mould-board, which was used in these contests | Nile, has $7 of its parts in 100, precisely the same as 
of skill, and thus furnished a mudel which has been | exist in the almost barren soil on Sekonk plains. This 
adopted and improved upon until the old wooden mould. | showe that only three parts inan hundred, taken from 
board plows have disappeared from all the fields of the | or added to asoil, may change it from fertile to barren 
State. And not in this matter only but in various ways | or from barren to fertile. If then barrenness and fertili- 
and for many years has Mr Prince been laboring and 
appropriating means to advance and. benefit the cause of 
agriculture. Few men among us have done more for 
the farmers generally, than this gentleman. Not merely 
has he made, and often made, “two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before,” but his importations 
of fruit trees, of agricultural implements, and of domes- 
tic animals, have furnished for many an orchard choice 
trees, for many a laborer more convenient tools, for many 
a farmer better stock. 


&c. should be got in readiness for use while winter | 
lasts. 

Plans of operation for the next senson should be form- | 
ed and matured. 

Let industry, economy and good husbandry be resolv- 
ed upon now and carried out through the year.—While 
these things are attended to, forget not the higher duties 
of honesty, temperance, command of temper, kindness 
to man, and faithful service of God. Remembering and 
doing these things, the new year when it shall have be- 
come old, will have been a happy one. 











of any worth but those which are strictly accurite and 
full. 

Such analyses, we believe, have never yet been nade, 
excepting in the case of a comparatively few articles. 
An opportunity, as we judge, may now occur for accom- 
plishing a valuable object which has never yet, in any 
country, been fairly attempted. We trust that here, 
when the work goeson, the. question will be settled, 
wherein and how far science may be the safe guide of 
art in matters of husbandry. 

Farmers at the North and East, even though they may 





Massachusetts Legislature —This day the law-makers 


of the Commonwealth assemble to commence their la- 


ty lie within 3 per cent. ot each other, no analyses are | 


bors. We trust that they will work as vigorously and 
faithfully for the State, as they would wish individuals 


never think of meeting with the Society, should remem- 
ber that the payment of the small sum which.is requir- 





in their private employ to work for them. 


ed to constitute themselves members, will be valuable 


| aid to those who are moving in ths measure, which is 
| designed to be of national benefit. 
| At some future time. we may notice the other objects 
of the Society, and perhaps explain more fully our views 
upon the importance of bringing science and art into 
their closest possible union in the operations upon the 
1 or model farm. 


| experimenta 
| 
| 


| 
| 


WESTERN RAILROAD. 


This road is now opento Albany. Last week the 
city officers of Boston, in company with many other 
gentlemen, made a visit to Albany, where they were 
feasted and toasted profusely. On their return, they 
took with them the government of Albany, and in their 
turn gave the feast and toasts, &c. The iron road 
which now affords an easy communication between this 
city and the State of New York through its whole 
length to the Lakes, promises to add much to the busi- 
ness and growth of Boston. 

Candles were used for lighting the hall in Albany, on 
Monday evening, which were made in New Bedford on 
Monday morning. On Wedresday evening, in Boston, 
the company feasted upon cakes made from flour, the 
wheat for which was threshed in Rochester on Monday 
morning, and the barrel in which it was brought com- 
posed in part a standing tree, on Monday moruing. 





FARMERS’ MEETINGS AT THE STATE HOUSE. 


We trust that such members of the Legislature as are 
interested in Agriculture, will at an early day in the 
session, reinstitute such meetings for the discussion of 
questions connected with this great branch of industry, 
as liave been held in years past. Hitherto the meetings 
have been interesting and instructive. 


{ 


THE BOSTON ALMANAC. 


The seventh number of this useful annual, by SN. 
Dickinson, (Thos. Groom & Co., publishers, 82 State 
Street,) has made its appearance. For people in the 
city, and such as are accustomed to visit and do business 
here, this is an exceedingly convenient and useful little 
work. We happento know that one young man, a 
stranger, wlo commenced marketing here the last au- 
tumn, found this a safe and sufficient guide to every part 
of the city, and to every man who deals in such articles 
us he had to dispose of. 


BUEL’s FARMER'S COMPANION, 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, of this valuable 
work, has just been published by Marsh, Capen, Lyon 
and Webb, The sound judgment and clear style of the 
late Judge Buel as a writer upon agriculture, are so uni- 
versally known that any thing we might say in commen- 
dation of this work, would be superfluous. The author's 
name alone tells all that need be said for the body of 
|the work. The glossary or definition of terms, and the 
index in this edition, are very full. The work may be 
very safely recommended tothe farming community, 
as one well worth their purchase. and perusal. 





} 


MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Saturday, Jan. 1, 1842. 


_ Remarkably large and fine specimens of Celery were 
exhibited by Mr Samuel C. Mann, of Dedham. 
SAM'L POND. 


| 
| 


t 

When we cannot engage in an undertaking with the 
approbation of conscience, we may be sure we are wrong 
if we proceed. A feeling of self-gratulation always ac- 


companies an effort to do right, though it result in ca- 
lamity to ourselves. 
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EES 
THERMOMETRICAL. 


Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Rage of the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Jan. 2. 





“Jan. 1842. | 6,A.M.| 12, M.|5,P.M. | Wind. — 





Monday, 27 12 | a7 | 4 ! N.E 
Tuesday, 23| 27 36 23 «|:«CO@&K:<Y 
Wednesday, 29 26 35 | 31 | N. E 
Tiursday, 30 25 36 | 3l Ss. u 
Friday, 31 | 20 39 34 | s, W. 
Siturday, I 10 26. | 26~ 

Sunday, [5.3 ) @ | 35 | .W. 
oo ————— 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpbar, Jan. 3, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 
At Market 320 Beef Cattle, 2100 Sheep and 240 


Swine. 
In1ces.— Beef Cattle. 


Jan, 5, 1842. 


last week ; about the same prices were obtained for a like | 


quality. First quality, $5 50a575, Second quality, 
gi 75a 5 25. ‘Third quality $3 50 a4 50. 


notobtain the price they were sold for. We quote lots 
ut $1 12, $1 37, $l 62, $1 88, and $2 25. 


Swine. -A selected lot to peddle 3 1-4 and 4 1-4; a) 


lot to close nearly all barrows, 31-2. At retail, from 4 
to 6. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weckly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, @3 00 to 3 25 per bushel. Red Top, 
50 to55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12 to 13 c. 
Flax Seed, $1 89 tol 85 bu. Lucerne, 25c.perlb. Ca- 
nary Seed, $5 per bushel. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- | 


portation shall not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. Al] where- 
of the value exceeds § cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts per pound. 
Limited sales of fleeces and pulled at.prices within the 
limits of our quotations. 
| Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 50 c.--Amer- 


; ican full bloed, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do 40 a 41—Do. 1-2 do 
| 35 a 37—1-4 and common do 30 a 32 —Simyrna Sheep, 


| washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 
8 a 10--Saxony 4,— Buenos Ayres unpicked,7 a 10-- 

do. do. picked, 12 a } Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 
a 42—No. 1 do. do. do. .5 a 37—No. 2 do do do 25a 39- 
| No. 3 do do do.t8 a 20. 





POUDRETTE. 
| 500 Barrels Poudrette may be had on application to the 
| subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four bushels each—delivered 
| on board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
| the money will be promptly attended to, if received soon by 
| D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau st , New York. 








We quote to correspond with) WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 
CUTTER. 


| 


| 


| 


Sheep —We noticed a few beautiful sheep, but could 


} 
| 


| 


FLOUR. There has been considerable Flour sold this 


week, at previous reported prices, comprising 3000 bbls. 


Genesee common, $6 1-4, and fancy, 6 3-8 cash ; 500 bbls. | 


Georgetown, $6 44a 650 per bbl.; 200 do. Alexandria %6 
312637; 300 do. Fredericksburg, $6 25 a 6 37, 4 mos. ; 
500 do, Howard street $6 37 a 6 50, 4 mos. credit. 

The quantity of flour received at this port for the year 
ending 3ist December, 1841, was— 

From. New York, 239,114 bbls. 





Albany, 76,691 “ 

“ Kingston, 34 315,835 
“ Baltimore, 62,740 
“New Orleans, 62,834 
“ Fredericksburg, 31,900 
“ Richmond, 17,031 
“ Georgetown, 18,016 
“ Alexandria, 12,962 
" Petersburg, 5,002 
“ Norfolk, 676 
“ Philadelphia, 42,893 
“ Ports in Deleware, 1,027 
“ New Jersey, 100 
‘© Connecticut, 458 
“ Massachusetts, 2,070 
“ New Hampshire, 70 
“ Maine, 619 

Total bbis. 574,233 
In 1849, 550,359 
In 1839, 451,667 
In 1338, 379,704 
In 1837, 423,246 


Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 37—do. wharf, 
$6 25—do. free of garlic, $637—Philadelphia do. 4 mos. 
$5 25 aé 3i—Fredericksburg, lowered, 4 mos. $6 25 a 6 31 
—Alexandria, wharf mountain, $6 25 a 6 31—Georgetown, 
$637 a 650—Richmond Canal, $6 3i—do. City, $7 00— 
Genesee, common, cash, $6 25—do. fancy brands $6 37 
~-Ohio via Canal, 86,00 a 6 !2—Indian Meal in bbls., $3 00 
43 25. 

PROVISIONS But little doing, and prices of the last 
week for most articles continued. 

Beef—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl, $10 00—Navy—$3 50a 9 00 
—No. 1 $3 00—do Prime $5 00 a 5 50—Pork—Extra clear, 
4mo. bbl. 313—do Clear $11 a 12—do Mess $3 50 a 9 50 
—do Prime 87 00 a 7 50—do Mess from other States $8 25 
a 950—do Prime $7 00 a7 50. 

GRAIN. There is a large stock of Grain in market, and 
prices are still depressed. Sales Southern white Corn, 57 a 
59c; old crop, 59 a 60c; yellow flat, 60 a 63c.; some parcels 
prime old yellow flat, 64c.; and northern round, 69 a 70c. ; 
3000 bushels Delaware Oats, 48c. per bushel. 

HAY, per ton, $20 to 25— Eastern Screwed 8i7 to 19. 

CHEESE—Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 5 to8. 


EGGS, 16 a 25. 








This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of ent 
ting Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, and other roots The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the roots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the eattle 


cuts them into large or smatl pieces, of such shape as is most 
convenient forthe cattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 


\ 

! 

| to get hold of them; this machine with a little alteration, 
} 

| 

| 

t 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Eng- 


| land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 aud 52 North Market 


| 
| 








Street, Boston. Sept. t 








APPLE PAREKS, 
Just received at the New England Agricultural Ware- 


house, No 51 and 52 North Market Street, a good supply of 
Stanley's Superior Apple Parers, a very useful article. With 
one of these machines a bushel of avalos may be pared in 
a very short time in the best possible manner, and with great 


| saving of the apple, as the outsides may be taken offat an 


required thickness. The above is also for sale at N. P. I 

WILLIS’, No. 45 North Market Street, SCUDDER, COR- 

DIS & CO., and HOSMER & TAPPAN, Milk Street. 
Sept. 1 6w JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &e. 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Markei street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Part of which «re the following ; 

1000 Howard’s Patent Cast! 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 
Iron Ploughs 150 “ Common do. 
300 Common do. do. 100 “ Spades. 


200 Cultivators. 500 “ Grass Scythes, 
100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ atent Snaiths. 


50 Willis’ do. do. 200 “ Common do. 

100 Common do. do. 500 “ Hay Rakes. 

100 Willis’ Patent Corn) 200 “ Garden do. 
Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 


50 Common do do. | 300 “ Hay do. 
2v0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. 500 Pair Trace Chains. 


50 “ Vegetable Cutters; 100 “ Truck do. 
50 Common do. do. | 100 Draft do. 
200 Hand Corn Mills. 500 Tie up do. 


200 Grain Cradles. 
100 Ox Yokes. 
1500 Doz- Scythe Stones. 
3000 * Austin’s Rifles. 
March 17. 





50 doz. Halter do. 
/1000 yards Fence do. 
25 Grind Stones on rollers. 


a — 2 


L/ETANG LIME. 

| Farmers in want of Lime for Agricultural purposes will 
| find it greatly to their advantage to try the St. George Co’s. 
| L'Etang Lime, said to be Superior for that purpose to an 

| other ever yet introduced. For sale by DAVID DAVI 
over the Hope Insurance Office, State St., Boston. 

j Sept. 8. 3m 

_ 

' 

| 

| 


| 


| 


| 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

| Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
| form and workmanship of these Ploughs ; the mould beard 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely ovor, 
turning in every particle of grass or siubble, and ieaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
|monld hoard has be ‘a very much increase:!, so that the 
| Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect ta 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Plouyhs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light al easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your land is heavy, hard orrockhy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howarp’s.” 

Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Pleugh «id 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any other 
plough exhibited. Noother turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howartd’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shne, 
| or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
| having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secmes 
| the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$i0 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Stora, 
Nos. 51 & 62 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
{ 


ZDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cw. 
| Pure Sperm (il. 

No- 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
| and Fal! Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which ubey 
warrant to he of the beat quality and to burn witbot 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters.of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. -1, 1841. isly 





; SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldon & More's, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and usefal article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden or field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK & CO., No 51 and 52 North Market St. 

Sept tl. 
—GninDsToNes. ST 

An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 
constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBAWD 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 


FENCE CHAINS. 
Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 

for Fences or other purposes. For sale by J. BRECK & 

CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 


| 
\ 
j 
| 





TY® UP CHAINS. 

Just received by Packet Coromanda, 500 Chains for tye- 
ing up Cattle. 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Derny, Esq. of Salem, 
and Col. Jacaves, for the purpose of securing cattle to the 
stall,are found te be the safest and most convenient mods 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 


For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 62 North Market s8. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CHAINS, 
Just received by Packet Coromanda, , 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 * Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO., 
No. 62 North Market st. Aprils 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

HUNTING IN VERMONT. 
Extraordinary Sagacity and Perseverance of the 
Canine Race.—A Jetter in the Vermont Sentinel, 


dated at ‘T'roy, in that State, gives the following 
curious incident in a hunter’s life : 


During the past week, Mr. Moses Hayward, of 
Troy, with his two hounds, went in pursuit of 
game. A fox was soon started, and the dogs, 
which were well accustomed to the chase, having 
run together for a long time, pursued with unusu- 
al vigor, sending forth at every bound, as they 
passed the surrounding hills, their well known 
howl. He kept within hearing of them the fore 
part of the day, but in the afternoon they separa- 
ted, and he entirely lost them. He then went 
home, thinking that they would return at night, as 
nsual—but they did not arrive. 

The next day with a friend, he set out and 
spent a long time in searching for them, but all 
proved unsuccessful. Eight days from this, two of 
his neighbors happened to be passing a piece of 
woods scarcely a mile from his house, when they 
chanced to hear a faint howl. ‘They immediately 
repaired to the spot from whence the sound pro- 
ceeded. Here, they found one of the dogs stand- 
ing at the mouth ef the hole in which the fox had 
burrowed. The sagacious animal, instead of 
avoiding them as he always did when strangers ap- 
proached him, ran to meet them, though so° weak 
and exhausted by hunger as to be unable to move 
without the greatest difficulty, wagged his tail, 
leaped and bounded Jike the most devoted spaniel 
when meeting his master after a long separation, 
as if he kuew not how to contain or express his 
joy at their arrival. He then ran back to the hole, 
set up a mournful how] of distress, then again ran 
back to meet them and urged them forward by ev- 
ery means in his power like the most rational be- 
ing, as if he knew the life of his companion was 
in the utmost peril. 

Tools were immediately procured for digging, 
and they set themselves to work, As soon as this 
was done the poor starving animal seemed to be 
contented and willing to leavé his companion with 
them and come home, for the first time during the 
whole eight days. Here he'‘did ‘not stay longer 
than was necessary to satisfy his hunger, but im- 
mediately went back to see the result. ‘The men, 
after digging to the cepth of twelve feet, came in 
contact with the dog, completely moulded in the 
solid earth, but still alive. They soon lterated 
him, but not without much difficulty, and -the two 
dogs met apparently with much joy, “It was like 
the meeting of old cherished and absent friends.— 
The hole was then cleared out, upon which the 
other dog rushed in, brought out the fox, which 
had-long been dead, and both grappled as if to 
glut their revenge with all the ardor that they 
would if he had been taken alive, when fresh in 
the chase. 

It appears that the dog had burrowed the fox 
in the afternoon before named, when one of them 
followed it to the distance of twentyfive feet, when 
he overtook and killed it. He then worked his 


way back to within twelve feet of the entrance 
where a root five or six inches in diameter crossed 
the hole ; this he gnawed entirely off, but in the 
mean time a large stone had rolled, which blocked 
up the passage so closely ag to leave only a small 
opening just sufficient to supply him with fresh air. 


| 


' 











Here he lived eight days without a morsel of food, | 
at the same time digging out the hole in order to | 
escape, but which: served only to confine him more | 
closely until at last he was unable'to move at all. | 
During all this time the other dog stood without | 
calling for assistance, not leaving him once in the | 
whole time—presenting an example of the most | 
devoted attachment rarely equalled by that of any | 


of the human species. | 


Here is a pretty good hit. It is copied from the | 
Philadelphia Ledger :-— 

“ Fashions for December:;—The fashions for this 
month are important. They have caused .us a} 
great deal of consideration, and will, of course, be | 
followed by all who pretend to taste, fashion and 
style. 

The ladies being fine, hearty, robust, and of} 


| 





sound constitution, may go very thinly clad during } 
this month. They should not put on any extra un- | 
der garments, which only tend to destroy the beau- | 
ty-of the figure. They must wear silk stockings, | 
and on no account, how sloppy soever the streets | 
may be, wear any thing but the thinnest of pumps. 
Double soled shoes, whose only utility consists in| 
keeping the fect dry, must not for a moment be 
thought of ; and French elogs are not to be en-| 
dured fora moment. The beauty of the foot must 
on no accouut be sacrificed to the weather.—At 
this time the dry goods merchants expose .in their 
stores Canton and other flannels. Ladies must 
not be induced by these temptations to spoil their 
figures with flannel petticoats. ‘The article is only 
imtroduced into the market for the use of .Quaker- 
esses, who study vulgar comfort, and care nothing 
for fashion. It is quite sufficient to say that these 
people wear worsted stockings and thick shoes, 

The other fashions are, short silk dresses, with 
velvet short cloaks of the night-gown fashion, 
made more for show than service, and velvet bon- 
nets which cover only half the - head—crimson 
linings are the rage. 

Gentlemen being weak, delicate, and particular- 
ly liable to consumption, may do what they always 
have done—take care of themselves. They may 
wear cork-soled boots, and strong stout over-coats, 
of the pattern of the time of George II., lined and 
quilted. i 

It is only the ladies who are privileged and en- 
joined to set the weather at defiance, -It is a 
beautiful idea, It shows at once the superior cour- 
age of the female sex, which many have doubted. 
Men dare not do it.” 





Anecdote of a Dog.—The sagacity of dogs is 
truly wonderful. If they are not reasoning beings, 
their instinct, as it is called, is quite as useful to 
them as the reason of some bipeds. 

As [ was going to my dinner, the other day, and 
passing the store of James. Haughton & Co., in 
Washington street, I observed a large dog with the 
handle of a basket of meat in his mouth, trying to 
open the door with his.paws. In returning to my 
place of business, f met Mr. H.,.the owner of the 
dog, and asked him if it could be possible for his 
dog to carry his dinner so near his mouth without 
tasting it, when he was hungry ? He said the dog 
was in the habit of going to market, and buying | 
his own dinner ; that he always brought it to his 
store, and was contented to eat what was given to 
him. 

Mr. H. further stated, that the dog one day, in| 
returning with his dinner, was attacked by another 





dog—that his dog sat down carefully his basket, 
and after giving his assailant a good shaking, took 
up his basket and proceeded on his way.— Youth’s 
Medallion. 
Tupper’s Hill.—It is the boast of the hardy 
fishermen and coasters of the north that they can 
tell whereabouts they are; without any instrument 
but the lead, and with no other observation than a 
scrutiny of the sand brought from the bottom by 
it. A few years-agoone Captain Bunker was.on a 
cruise, and being confined to his cabin by sick- 
ness, he directed that the lead should be brought 
down to the berth for his inspection. ‘The craft 
belonged to Nantucket and was in sand ballast. 
The mate of the vessel, a wag and doubter of the 
Captain's infallibility, greased the lead and dipping 
it in the ballast, carried it down to the berth. Old 
Captain Bunker's eyes dilated with astonishment, 
as he asked, ‘Do you say you got this sand. by 
sounding ?” 
* Yes sir.’ 
‘Then by thunder Nantucket’s sunk, and.we 
e right over ‘l'upper’s Hill.’ 
The mate went on deck. 





ar 
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GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTE 





R. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agnev!- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Max 
ket Street, -have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay anil! 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not ioe 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is pudalens 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush. 
els a minute, which is full twice as fastus has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by borse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than. those of any other 
straw cutter. faa 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. It is- therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 








GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found.to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy 1o turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by having the complete 
control of his work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer- 

sal satisfaction. ‘The rollers ean be attached to stones hun 
in the common way. ’ 
51 and 62 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 
North Market Boston. July ia 
ensme goes | 
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